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Tennyson, xs wu Reformer in Art. 


Asxout thirty years ago, when a surfeited English public was taking 
to itself a drowsy confidence that poets had subsided, a young man, 
Alfred Tennyson, ventured upon its forbearance by issuing a small 
volume-ful of metrical composition. The time was unpropitious— 
Upon the whole, “poets was out.” That more than spring-tide of 
impassioned literature which had lately risen upon British civilization, 
had passed the full, and was swiftly retreating. “The wizard.of the 
North” had won his claim to the title by a series of prose performances 
far better rewarded than his former minstrelsy ; while all return to 
his earlier pursuit, had it been desirable, was now broken off by bur- 
dens of obligation sinking him to the grave. Byron, Shelley and 
Keats were already dead. Coleridge, absorbed in metaphysical mon- 
ologue, was tossing between “ sum-m-ject” and “our-m-ject.” Words- 
worth, although not altogether unoccupied, was resting from what 
had been his indomitable labors. Southey had attained incorrigible 
dotage. Long before, in Gertrude of Wyoming, Campbell had shown 
the culmination of his power. Tom Moore had retreated to almost 
unbroken retirement. In poetry little was to be looked for. It was a 
season of retrospection rather than of hope. The character, too, of 
those young efforts was not calculated to reanimate a flagging expecta- 
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tion. Apparently, it had not been the author’s object—certainly, it 
was not his attainment,— 


“To fling a poem, like a comet, out, 
Far-splendoring the sleepy realms of night.” 


In whatever regard effusions in common with Lilian and Madeline 
may now be held, when subjected to microscopic scrutiny, it is plain 
that they are not such as would startle a listless public into attention. 
The matter was not fitted to the times. It is not surprising then,—on 
the contrary, very natural—that an intrusion deemed so uncalled for, 
should meet with a cold reception. A second coming won no better 
treatment. ‘The long retirement which followed these rebuffs, was 
not broken by a single effort to arrest public consideration. It is 
not unlikely that the young poet, mortified or incensed by neglect, 
would have been glad to withdraw into his own obscurity those of his 
writings already given forth. But that law which does not suffer 
thoughts once committed to the common interest, ever to go back into 
private keeping, saved for us again, as it has done many times before, 
treasures which otherwise we should be in want of. The small volume- 
ful grew into large esteem. Many editions were sold to satisfy an 
unforced demand. ‘There was a slipping off of the old lethargy at the 
beating of a new life. With the same kind of anxiety with which an 
awakened diviner would look for another coming of a neglected omen, 
the reading public of England watched, whether the unexpected and 
once unvalued genius would show himself again. Fortunately for 
them and for us, his disappearance was only an eclipse, and not an 
extinction. That of Keats was not the fate of Tennyson. He had 
been “snuffed,” indeed, but not out. At length, after nearly ten years 
spent in complete retirement, “the poet of the age” came forth once 
more to a people eager to be enchanted. Since then, many honors and 
delights have befallen him; among them, to be crowned with the 
“blessed laurel,” and to quaff from yearly pipes of nut-brown sherry, 
drawn from royal wine-cellars. In what opinion Tennyson will be 
held hereafter, it is hard to predict ;—not from want of evidence to 
show the kind, but its degree. Certainly his advent will be looked 
upon as an era in literature. His name is linked, not only with the 
execution of imperishable works, but with a marked re-direction of 
poetic effort. 

It is related, that at a renowned muster of kings and nobles, in 
England, some years ago, the Lord-Chancellor of Oxford, while yield- 
ing precedence of place to the Russian czar, refused it to the king of 
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Prussia, moved thereto, chiefly, by the pride of having invented a new 
metre. It is not an unnatural question, what place would he have 
exacted, had he invented two !—what length and breadth and height 
and depth of place would have sufficed, had he been the first to intro- 
duce metre at all? Poor Prussian royalty fell a sacrifice, as it was ; the 
ezar himself hardly escaping. Well might the princes of that assem- 
bly wag their jeweled heads thankfully, and draw an odorous breath 
of relief, congratulating themselves and each other, that he to whom 
it befell to “ build the lofty rhyme,” in the beginning, was absent in 
dim antiquity, and could not assert among them his earthly dignities. 
And truly—without an absurd standard of measurement—that was a 
most wonderful discovery (although through a discoverer, perhaps, 
insignificant)—the adaptation of language to rhythm. To any one 
who had not seen metrical composition, and had never observed the 
naturally regular recurrence of intonations in words, it would seem 
impossible, that, to much extent, an expression of connected ideas 
could adjust itself to a numerical allotment. The marvel becomes 
complete, when are added the restrictions of rhyme, and those multi- 
form involutions— 


“Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb”— 


which display the success of metrical ingenuity. Much, however, as 
as has been gained over the obvious impediments belonging to this 
process of composition, it cannot be said that there has been a full 
triumph. Only in the simplest metre, and that untrammeled by rhyme, 
have even our greatest composers succeeded in shaping its mechanical 
strictures entirely to their own purposes. Elsewhere, the poet has not 
acheived without compromises and concessions. He has fourid a law 
in his members warring against the law of his mind, and bringing him 
into captivity. 

Now, itis here, in this struggle between the free conveyance of 
ideas and the despotism of metre and rhyme, that Tennyson has 
wrested a victory, without exception, elsewhere unattained in English 
poetry. Pope has shown that our common rhymed heroic can be 
written in any quantity, with absolute metrical exactness. He has 
even assigned as one of the weightiest of his reasons for making the 
Essay on Man a poem, that it was easier for him to compose in that 
verse than in prose. And since him, there have not been wanting 
those who could “do that style’ with commendable correctness ; 
whether of the “train” and “swain,” “rage” and “ page” versifiers 
immediately following him; or of the anniversary and institute poets 
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of our own day. But how did Pope, even, (not to speak of these 
others,) obtain his success? Not by using the line as a servant to 
carry ideas at his bidding; but by submitting to its exactions. His 
thoughts, as they flowed out, moulded themselves to the imperious 
necessities of the verse; leaving him well paid, if it came about that 
couplets, now and then, took on an aphoristic plumpness. A large 
part of Pope’s writings indicate, that his ideas did not take definite 
shape in accordance with the demands of truth, but to suit the ex- 
igencies of composition. In short, he persistently committed the 
offense, expressed in the old alliteration, of sacrificing sense to sound. 
He, in fact, found no little assistance in his pursuit in a predisposition 
to vagueness and a constantly unsettled state of mind; for a head 
full of undefined imagery, sustained by a musical ear, takes to verse 
as a natural avenue for the conveyance of thought. As Pope is pre- 
eminent for rhythmical excellence, so also, among the greater poets, 
is he conspicuous for glaring logical discrepancies tolerated to obtain 
it. But evidences of the almost tyrannical stringency of the laws 
which poets have to abide by, display themselves in many results. 
They are found in an excessive growth of exceptional and unreason- 
able liberties, excused as poetic license; in a general tendency to un- 
warrantable diffuseness ; in a constant submission to paltry words and 
forms of thought, and in the common complaint of the poverty of 
language. It would be a great injustice to every poet not to suppose, 
that the unwritten poem in his mind did not far transcend that com- 
mitted to paper. How to infuse into dead words and straitened 
modes of speech life-meaning, was his most arduous task. Long after 
the great thought or the exquisite fancy was matured, he still paced 
in feverish labor, or bent over his manuscript in noiseless abstraction. 
If he succeeded in reconciling the etherial spirit to the narrow accom- 
modations of a clay dwelling, then, having the “vision,” he had also 
the “faculty divine.” But often either the “vision” was wanting or 
the “ faculty” was weak. Protracted failure is exposed the more fully 
hy the light of temporary success. Even Shakspeare and Milton, 
when they relinquish the strong footing of the simplest metrical pro- 
cess, step from their eminence. To what level other geniuses may 
sink is illustrated, for example, in large parts of, perhaps, the most 
popular poem in our language— The Deserted Village. Mark in the 
first eighty lines, and in some other extended portions, the character- 
less terms and frequent cases of evident “filling up.” If you are in- 
dulgent, the text will look somewhat in this way : 
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“ Sweet Auburn! loveliest village of the plain, 
Where health and plenty cheered the laboring swain, 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid 
And parting summer's lingering blooms delayed ; 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please, 
How often have I loitered o'er thy green, 
Where humble happiness endeared each scene! 
How often have I paused on every charm, 
The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm, 
The never-failing brook, the busy mill.” 

&e. &e. &e. 

It would be tedious to think, how large a quantity of such sappy 
verses would have to be reduced, to get anything like aliment; and 
then, after all, a fare very sweet, no doubt, but for a permanent diet, 
sickish. Fortunately there is salt enough elsewhere in the poem, to 
savor a large amount of such insipidity. 

It is a relief to turn from the intermittent strength, evinced in the 
mass of our standard poetry, to the steady, sustained power of Ten- 
nyson. It has not been proposed to discuss here—much less to esti 
mate—those endowments of his which fit him for high poetic concep- 
tion. That, even in the attempt, would be aside from our purpose. 
We are dealing with the mechanical difficulties of his art, and the 
compelling energy with which he meets them. The influence of those 
difficulties, in a very incomplete way, has been shown already ; how 
that, though vague and intangible, they exercise an enormous con- 
trol; oftentimes quenching the weak poet; and causing the mighty 
one, “fluttering his pennons vain,” to drop “ten thousand fathom 
deep.” In opposition to the usual effects of these obstacles stands 
the achievement of Tennyson. 

Tennyson uses the best word. Aside from those rare, exceptional: 
instances, where want of success belongs rather to the character of 
the effort than to the degree of its accomplishment, his choice of lan- 
guage is seemingly perfect. To use a metaphor, not even yet quite 
shorn of its lustre, and singularly applicable in this case—his words 
are a crystallization of his thoughts. You would suppose that no 
considerations of metre or rhyme had influenced him in their selection. 
Absolute fitness is their characteristic. Whole pages can be taken, 
almost indiscriminately, from his writings, where to make a single 
change would be only to hurt—not the rhythm or rhyme merely— 
but the sense. To adduce examples would be to commit three mis- 
takes; first, to offend against propriety by bringing up to new atten- 
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tion passages so familiar to the most; second, to mar their excellence 
by separating such specimens from the life-giving pulsations of the 
central heart of the poem ; third, to give place for the suppressed in- 
ference, that these instances were happy but only occasional suc- 
cesses. ‘To prove our affirmation it would be necessary to quote his 
entire works from To the Queen to the last line of the Idyls. Yet, 
notwithstanding these objections, we will venture to make two cita- 
tions, which, from their nature, may, perhaps, be dismembered from 
each respective perfect whole, without complete destruction. In In 
Memoriam, in that incomparable picture of a summer’s evening, this 


occurs : 
“ And bats went round in fragrant skies, 
And wheeled or lit the filmy shapes 
That haunt the dusk, with ermine capes 
And wooly breasts and beaded eyes.” 


At the bare reading, we scent the night-air’s fragrance ; hear the bat’s 
fluttering whirl; and fall among a swarm of incautious night-moths 
and silly millers. A naturalist’s description might be more scientific, 
but could not be more complete. If our language were to become 
dead, and to be read only with dictionaries, those “ filmy shapes” 
would still carry themselves with full vividness to the eye of any who 
had ever beheld them. Again, in that playful extravaganza, The 
Talking Oak, the “slightly, musically made” Olivia, according to 
the Oak’s asseveration, steps after this fashion : ; 
“But light as any wind that blows 
So fleetly did she stir, 
The flower, she touched on, dipt and rose, 
And turned to look at her.” 


Substitute dent, bowed, or stooped, and what work it would make. It 
is to be noticed too that these flowers watched expectantly for her 
coming, as the lilies waited for Maud: for when she had passed and 
was going from them, they had to turn “to look at her.” Had this 
fancy fallen into the hands of any other of our standard poets, it 
would have been evolved in a manner such as to have made it com: 
paratively worthless. But the protest against examples which we 
made at the first, shall for the rest be acted upon. With the excep- 
tion of those instances of triumph of our two greatest composers, in 
the simplest metre, other poets seem, at the best, to mould their 
thoughts into the verse. Tennyson seems to mould the verse upon 
his thoughts. With them, it is well if the idea slips smoothly along 
the narrow grooves of metrical law. With him, the idea makes the 
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metre,—apparently throwing it up, as a plow throws up a glistening 
margin of sod, while cleaving the track it seems to follow. Now, in 
addition to this, let it be remembered, also, that he is as much dis- 
tinguished for the perfection of his rhythm, as the compactness of his 
thought. In fact, many, who take little heed of his condensed forms 
of expression, have a quick ear for the music of his verse. The mel- 
ody of The Lotos-Eaters, and the superb roll of the Idyls, are the 
plumes of a victorious poet, who would tolerate words only for their 
meaning. 

But it may be urged, in opposition to the reality of such success, 
that Tennyson is obscure. ‘To show that an author is not obscure is 
not a most satisfactory undertaking. In exact proportion to the ac- 
complishment of the attempt, do you reach an ungratifying result. 
For (the other would claim) if this writer is not blind, I am stupid. 
So, then, Tennyson is obscure; sometimes, perhaps, inexcusably ; 
frequently from an unexpected, but, as it results, an advantageous in- 
version of the sentence. But does it not often happen from the char- 
acter of the idea? Even in prose there may be conveyed, in the 
clearest style, a subtlety beyond the grasp of minds given up to or- 
dinary habits of thinking. And in poetry, although there may be 
great, noble thoughts which one who runs may read, and sublimities, 
if not to be compassed, at least recognized,—there may be, also, fan- 
cies so exquisite, conceptions so ethereal, that a perception less sensi- 
tive than the poet’s itself can scarcely catch their elusive beauty. 
Such obscurity has been claimed for Tennyson. 

It will be the aim of the corrected effort induced by these works, to 
reap a similar success. When a standard has once been set up in any 
department of art, it is failure to fall below it. Poetry which might 
have been admired, before Tennyson, cannot be tolerated, after him. 
He has shown that commanding genius can reconcile the hard exac- 
tions of system to the most delicate movement of poetic thought. 
To obtain equal consideration, future aspirants will have to effect an 
equal achievement. R. 0. W. 
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Wiss Gilbert's Career. 


WHETHER or not we are really living in a Golden Age, or whether 
the Golden Age of classic story, with all its gods and heroes, has 
passed away, never to return to men, is a question that I care not to 
solve. Every age is golden enough, and every age is brazen enough, 
and it is the true philosopher who takes the age he lives in as he finds 
it, believing that the years and ages are guided in their movements by 
an Almighty hand. An hundred years, as they have passed out to 
traverse the eternity of the future, and as they have shrunk back tired 
and worn into the eternity of the past, have wrought wondrous changes. 
They have moulded a spirit of dependence and weakness into in- 
dependence and strength, and little by little, have perfected our 
national form and stature, until it is no longer a valid objection to 
any product of skill or creation of genius, to say it is American. Long 
enough have our authors looked with straining eyes across the waters, 
to catch the approving nod or derisive smile which would make them 
famous or leave them in obscurity. But we are renewing now, by 
deeds, the manifesto which, a century ago, we put forth in words ; and 
that “good time,” which has been the theme of so many songs, and 
the burden of so many prayers, has so far come to be a verity that we 
dare to express our approval of literary merit, even before we know 
whether it has safely run the gauntlet of trans-atlantic criticism. 

The book whose title is at the head of this article, is an American 
book, claiming simply to give a few plain tracings of American char- 
acter by an American author, and by the mental picture that results 
from these separate sketches, are we to judge of the skill of the artist’s 
hand. 

The story is simple, and no great penetration is needed to unfold the 
plot; so that the improvement to be gained from the book is rather 
from a proper appreciation of what is written, than from any exercise 
of mental ingenuity in divining what the end will be. The book seems 
to have been written, not for any display of learning or power in word- 
painting, as too many modern books are, but because the author had 
something to say and deemed this the best way of saying it. To me 
this seems the noblest and indeed the only true use of fiction; and I 
have a profound respect for a man who writes a novel with no less 
worthy an aim than the benefiting of his fellows. Thrice noble he 
who appeals to the imaginations and hearts of men, not that he may 
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have the satisfaction of exercising power over them, but that he may 
lead them with a gentle, winning hand into the same courses of honest 
thought that he has chosen for himself. There is no better and surer 
way of entering the citadel of the mind, than by taking possession of 
its outpost, the heart; and it is this which imparts so much dignity 
and worth to fiction itself, and imposes such weighty responsibilities 
upon its writer. 

And it. is the abuse of this worth and dignity, and the cowardly 
shrinking from these responsibilities, that throw such discredit upon 
fictitious productions and their authors. For the sake of fiction, which 
I vonsider one of the best means of convicting or correcting the under- 
standings of men, and which has so well established its claim to our 
consideration by bequeathing to us the works of Scott, Charlotte Bronté, 
and Dickens, do I rejoice when a man steps forth and has the courage 
to write a novel, with an honest, practical purpose. 

Such a man is Doctor Holland, and such a book is “ Miss Gilbert’s 
Career.” The object of the author seems to have been two-fold. He 
would bring out and impress upon his readers the idea that human na- 
ture has certain inherent adaptations, qualifying it for some situations 
and disqualifying it for others. Connected and interwoven with this 
idea, there is the notion of an overruling destiny, which will finally bring 
all men into their appropriate sphere. No matter how long and steep 
the Hill of Difficulty may be,—no matter how numerous be the slips 
down its rugged sides, the faithful pilgrim will sometime reach its 
summit, where he will forget the toils and dangers of the past, as he 
contemplates the pleasures of a brighter future. 

As illustrative of these two ideas, the main characters of the book 
seem to be well chosen and happily expressed. Fanny Gilbert, the 
only daughter of one of the kindest and busiest of country physicians, 
prematurely brought out of timid girlhood, to assume the bustling dig- 
nity of a village school-mistress, becomes intoxicated by the praises of 
certain Reverend gentlemen, who, on a certain interesting occasion, 
with far more courtesy than common sense, expressed themselves 
willing converts to her system of infant-school education. Their 
meaningless adulation did not pass away without leaving one strong 
impression upon her mind. She must have a “career.” And so she 
built air castles by day, to serve as way stations, while she sought 
out the career predicted, and had nightly dreams, in which her day 
visions seemed realized, and her career was completed. In short, she 
lived a restless, heartless life. Restless, because she mistook the 
needs of her nature, and was forever seeking what she did not find, 
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simply because she quite overlooked it in her rambling search ; and 
heartless, since she existed only in and for herself. Hardly a thought 
was cherished in which she was not the central and animating spirit, 
and the Providence of God seemed to act wisely only as it brought 
her the nearer her career. 

Forgetting that the sweetest flowers are sometimes planted by an 
Almighty hand, where their fragrance pleases none but their Creator ; 
forgetting that the noblest and truest of her sex have been those 
whose praises have been least seldom sung; and losing sight of that 
truth, which has animated and cheered many an heroic though ob- 
scure life, 


“Sorrow and silence are strong, 
And patient endurance is godlike,” 


she looked for happiness only in achievement. The quiet fire-side, 
where reigns many a queen on a throne more secure than that of half 
the troubled nations, seemed tame and dull as the gorgeous pictures 
of a lively fancy came before her vision, and heart, mind and soul, 
were swallowed up in the vortex of an ambitious career. Nor was 
she by any means either the first or the last to overlook her true 
sphere, in a sort of ignis-fatuus search after something in the dim 
beyond. There are thousands of men and women to-day who are ex- 
periencing all the bitter pangs of an unsatisfied life, simply because 
they will not try to read the lines written by God’s hand within their 
hearts ; for, if the character be stamped upon the human face, then is 
the life stamped within the human heart. Thought needs to be re- 
strained sometimes, lest it bear us away to some region fitted for 
other beings than ourselves, and it is well to turn at least one eye 
upon the earth as we pass along, for, rare as jewels and gems may be, 
we are more apt to find them at our feet than in the empty air above 
our heads. 

When Miss Gilbert had written her first novel, and it had been duly 
christened at the baptismal font of a New York publishing house, she 
seemed at first to have reached the acme of her hopes and aspirations. 
With all the pride of a young author for the first-born offspring of the 
brain, did she read and re-read the words of doubtful praise which 
came from the few who pronounced her attempt a success. But when 
a kind and friendly hand had lifted the veil from her eyes, and she 
began to realize the poverty and worthlessness of such commendations, 
she was as far as ever from her ideal life. And so, when she 
really stood where she had long wished to stand, she found, not a Pis- 
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gah that overlooked the promised land, but mystery and darkness 
around her, gaze wherever she would. 

This was the first great lesson of her life, and had it been a perfect 
success it would have been miraculous indeed, for there is a persistence 
even in the least resolute natures, that dislikes to be baffled and turned 
aside from one path to another. The empty praise which she had 
begun to taste, with all its bitterness, was too sweet to be relinquished, 
and she still sought for happiness in a “career.” But after she had 
gained that renown which once seemed the only thing worth desiring, 
there was still a void within her life, and she started back to resume a 
daughter’s place around the hearth-stone of her home. Then was it 
that there came to her heart a sad but useful lesson. Her achieve- 
ments balanced not against her brother’s prospects, and she soon 
realized that the course she had taken was in violation of nature, since 
it left her unsatisfied and unloved. Thus fell the seed which afterwards 
yielded so rich a harvest. 

Arthur Blagne’s life had been the opposite of Fanny Gilbert’s. His 
had been a path rough and thorny, but he had too noble a nature to 
shrink from following duty, lead him where she would. Schooling a 
sensitive and ardent spirit with submission, for the sake of those he 
loved, he led a life of drudgery, and yet there were gleams of happiness 
just as now and then there will be a flash of light even amid the dark- 
clouds. All the villainy of Ruggles could not diminish his indepen- 
dence or crush out his spirit; all the senseless machinations of the 
scheming Mrs. R. could make no headway against his reason; and all 
the abuse of Dan Buck, all the alluring smiles of the plotting Leonora, 
and all her vindictive abuse when baffled, fell against his self-respect 
and dignity with as empty force as arrows against brazen armor. Ina 
word, he was one of those characters, rarely if ever seen in this world, 
who are strengthened by every temptation and are purified and enno- 
bled by every trial; where others would passively yield, these actively 
resist; and sorrows, which would crush out hope and faith from many 
a heart, only serve to render their hope brighter and their faith stronger. 
The bending, day after day, over a deformed and suffering brother to 
whom he was bound by the two fold tie of affection and duty, was no 
privation for him, for it was thus that his life was emancipated from 
earthly dross, and brought out into the lustre of an almost perfect 
development. 

God be thanked for the purifying influences of a great sorrow! "Tis 
only the purest gold that can pass through the refining furnace of 
sorrow and affliction. Miss Gilbert’s character endured the test, and 
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.stricken, suffering Jamie, who had been a “living epistle” to Arthur 
for many years, bore a lesson of submission and patience to the gifted 
authoress. An old writer says, “God deals with poets as we do with 
nightingales, hanging a black cloth around the cage until they sing the 
right tune.” Thus he deals with us all, and, when we chance upon 
the right strain, all around us is light and love. Nor can we be effec- 
tive in anything unless the heart is truly enlisted, for 


“When the heart goes before like a lamp to illumine the pathway, 
Many things are made clear that else lie hidden in darkness.” 


And so “ Miss Gilbert’s career” ended, or rather began in her marrying 
Arthur, and entering heartily upon the discharge of her legitimate 
duties. She realized at length what many have an intuitive perception 
of, that a great part of human happiness consists in loving and being 
loved, and this, if I mistake not, is the lesson the Author would bear 
to American women. 

The story is, in the main, well and faithfully told, and the interest 
increases rather than diminishes as you approach the end. No small 
degree of interest arises from the introduction of that capital character 
called “Cheek.” Whether he appears as Arthur’s instructor in the 
art of bush-cutting ; as the stage driver, gossiping away with Frank 
Sargent in the most confidential manner; as the gallant of “ Big Jos- 
lyn’s” eldest daughter, or as the rail-road conductor talking with Fanny 
Gilbert, he always says the most sensible things in the happiest and 
most original manner. 

Business and bustle are characteristics of the present age, and men 
derive more similes from practical life than from classical literature ; 
but, for all that, there is something unpleasant to me in the impression 
left by those business-like religionists as they went in quest of a spir- 
itual shepherd. Hand in hand go the scriptural injunctions, “ Be dili- 
gent in business and fervent in spirit,” and the obeying of them both 
constitutes true religion. But I do not see as a christian business man 
needs to be deprived of all the polish of a gentleman, and to use no 
other language than that borrowed from dealers in horse-flesh, and it 
seems to me that this is one of the weakest parts of the work, taking 
away much from its artistic merit and moral effect. Be the age ever 
so busy and ever so practical, religion can be better exemplified by 
gentlemanly courtesy than by careless slang. 

As an individualizer of character I do not think he excels. There 
is a sort of indistinctness about all his “dramatis persone,” as though 
the author had never seen the originals, and distrusted his own power 
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to idealize his characters. They are not strongly enough formed, and 
do not develop themselves plainly to us at first, but seem to be always 
waiting, Micawber like, for “ something to turn up.” They may be 
drawn with tolerable naturalness, but there is not that marked indi- 
viduality which characterizes the creations or rather reproductions of 
other more skillful novelists. If you would faithfully represent char- 
acter on the printed page, on the painter’s canvas, or in the sculptor’s 
marble, you must first see what you would represent, and then there 
is some vitality in the mental conceptions of the object to be accom 

plished, There is nothing especially distinctive about Dr. Gilbert, 
that would enable us to recognize him amongst a hundred other bust- 
ling physicians, and Mary Hammet’s character is not consistent 
enough to give us a decided impression. The strength of purpose 
which his different characters may exhibit at one time, does not seem 
to be carried forward to the next prominent event in which they ap- 
pear; but the most sensible character in the scene of to-day, may be 
the most foolish one in the events of to-morrow, showing thus a lack 
of power in the original cast as made by the author. 

In common life, if there be given us the characters of men and 
their circumstances, we manifest no prophetic skill if we decide accu- 
rately upon resulting actions. And so in fiction, each personage 
should take and maintain a character of its own, always acting con- 
sistently with that character. A good exemplification of this appears 
in the “Marble Faun,” where there is no recorded act of either 
Kenyon, Miriam or Hilda, which does not seem in exact accordance 
with the dispositions revealed at their first introduction. This seems 
to me to be at once the beauty and the worth of fiction, for human 
character is as surely controlled by fixed laws as is the course of na- 
ture, and it is the transferring of the working of these laws which is 
so much beyond the power of many would-be-novelists. But “ Miss 
Gilbert’s Career,” if not a great work is yet a very good one. It gives 
abundant evidence of its author’s character, marking that, as it seems 
to me, even more distinctly than the character of his subjects. Every 
new glimpse we get of the author serves to heighten our respect for 
the man, and we find exhibited in this work that sound common sense 
and strong love for the useful and practical, which have characterized 
the former productions of his pen. 

And though I cannot but think that he appears to better advantage 
as an author, in his “Letters to Young People,” and Bitter Sweet,” 
I am glad that he has given us the opportunity to read and criticise 
an honestly written American novel. Nor is it wanting in passages 
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of power and singular beauty. The description of Arthur Blague’s 
walk the morning he received Mary Hammet’s note, is beautifully 
written. How many of us, as we have traveled along in our life 
paths, have seen those figures with folded hands standing at the en- 
trance of two diverging paths—Duty and Inclination. And how 
happy for us if we were strong enough to reject all the allurements of 
the latter and pass on with strong and manly tread after the guidance 
of the former. The narration of Fanny Gilbert’s experiences, with 
little Jamie her greatest instructor, is almost as touching as some of 
Dickens’ sketches of darling little Nell. In a word, if there be ob- 
vious defects in the work, there are yet great excellencies which will 
enable it to stand the test of honest criticism. 

It is a result of American genius which strengthens me in the 
faith that we shall, ere long, have a permanent and distinctive Ameri- 
can Literature. There is no poet-artist who can paint a more beauti- 
ful and touching picture of life than the Author of Evangeline; no 
one can better group together characters and give them a distinctive 
impress than Hawthorne; and no one can exhibit sounder practical 
sense than Dr. Holland. And so I welcome this book, not because it is 
peculiarly powerful either in plan or expression, but because it is a good 
book, written with the best of intentions, by a man who shows by his 
writings his belief that “«'The bread of life is love; the salt of life is 
work ; the sweetness of life is poetry; and the water of life is faith.” 

J. L. S. 





Voyaging. 


I sailed a cruise on a summer sea, 
IL, and a skull for company; 
I in the stern, our course to turn, 
And it in the prow to grin at me. 
Over the deep heaven, hung below, 
Whose imaged clouds lay white like snow, 
Glided we, as the tide might be, 
Slipping swiftly, floating slow. 
Past the woods all living green, 
Save by the marge some fading tree, 
Whose leaf, so early autumn-touched, 
Would make the skull to grin at me. 





VOYAGING. 





Glassy island slid we by, 
Seeming dreamily to lie 
Lulled to sleep by the lapsing wave, 

Touching its cheek all tenderly 
To its imaged bride in the ocean cave. 

Past a group of fragrant pine, 

From whose depths of dreamy shade 
Snowy column and colonnade 

Marked some ruined altar-shrine,— 

And the skull’s grim face grinned into mine. 
Under the arch of a vine-clasped elm 

Leaning off from the mossy land, 
Over the shallow the idle helm 

Lightly furrowed the silver sand: 
Down the slope all clover-sweet 

Danced a group in childish glee— 
Hissed a swift snake at their feet— 

Then the skull grinned unto me. 
Into a cavern dim and dank 

Crept we on the creeping tide ; 
Shapeless creatures rose and sank, 

Dripped with damp the ceiling wide. 
Darker, chiller hung the air ; 

Scarcely I the prow could see; 

But I through the shadow there 

Felt the skull still grin at me. 
Out of the cavern’s thither side, 

Into a mellow, morn-like glow, 
Streams the ripple-curving tide ; 

Sounds of music sweeter grow, 
Odorous incense, softened air, 
Melodies so faint and fair, 

Fill me, thrill me through with love ; 
And all suddenly from the prow, 
Where had seemed the skull just now, 

Flutters unto me a dove. 





BETWEEN THE CRADLE AND COFFIN. 





Bethoren the Cradle aud Coffin. 


In an old town, Frankfort-on-the-Maine—an odd one too, with its 
rich memorials of the Past, the fading traces of old German life and 
Feudalism, all in strange contrast with the eager, hurrying Present,— 
in this old, odd town, as the sad bells told the hour of noon, on a 
summer day little more than a hundred years ago, a life was begun. 
This Being ate and slept very much as you and I do, and with that 
we are not interested. He thought a little higher and deeper—differ- 
ing from most of us, in that he recorded his thoughts, which makes it 
easier for us to trace the workings of his mind by its works—and it is 
with these that we are interested. If the town was odd and venerable, 
the house, the more immediate scene of this interesting and important 
event, was doubly so. It appears to have been a huge, dusky, 
rambling affair, noticeable for its antiquity and Italian pictures— 
memorials of the father Goethe’s youthful travels. These were the 
especial study, wonder and delight of the young Wolfgang and a 
bright, fair-haired little sister; and the youth-dreams of cathedrals, 


palaces, and Italian skies were a fragment of boy-thoughts haunting 
his manhood. To this seemingly slight, incidental influence of pic- 
tures in forming his tastes, we have in addition, other ones, brought to 
bear on him as on every other German child. Germany is a strange 
country, and its people only half populate the land. The waters are 
bright with Undines, the woods dark with Kuhleborns, while the night 
air is crowded with journeying spirits. ‘There 


“The soul of man 
It is like water ; 
From heaven it cometh, 
To heaven it mounteth, 
And then again, 
Still interchanging 
Evermore, returns to earth.” 


Everything, too, in this land, is suggestive of the sad and the past; 
even io the great, dreamy castles, dozing away an old age on many a 
sun-shiny height, and blinking on the world now and then, vacantly, as 
though their thoughts were busy with what had been. The influence of 
the boy’s German idealistic education is seen too. What this is, it would 
be difficult to state briefly and comprehensively. We know that, 
above all things, they hate surface and love depth. Their tendency is 
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to undervalue Nature as she is, and think of her only as she might be. 
The Ideal is something perfect and afar off,—the Real only a “symbol 
of the deeper, higher ideal existence.” Goethe was an Idealist, 
although when spoken of with Schiller, he is called a Realist; but 
the term is only thus applied to him relatively. We have then the 
boyhood of this Being,—no capering, cap-in-hand one; but dreamy, 
thoughtful and imaginative. _ 

Once in a while the enigma of Life, even to the most practical, 
every-day mind among us, will strike us strangely with its high, 
vast solemnity. “Why am I?” is a question which, if the earnest 
prayers of centuries were of avail, would long ago have been answered. 
But this question, to most of us, proves only a pebble in the current 
of our thoughts. A little ripple, the slightest sob, and on the stream 
runs careless, if not happy. But to this Being it was something more 
awful and intense. The query with him was life-long. Childhood had 
its piety ; for 

“Once, in boyhood’s time, the love of Heaven 

Came down upon me, with mysterious kiss 

Hallowing the stillness of the Sabbath day ; 

Then did the voices of these bells, melodious 

Mingle with hopes and feelings mystical ; 

And prayer was then indeed a burning joy!” 
But we may, perhaps, question if this child-religion was not, and is 
not, in itself, transitory. Certain it is, that when about this time, an 
earthquake shook the land, and off in the Spanish corner of Europe, 
sixty thousand men, women, and children, fell in its capacious jaws,— 
that then this young intelligence began to question Divine goodness. 
Now superadd this childish doubt to the torture of the mystery of 
our existence, and we have the undertone of this Life; a “deep, sad 
sound, although wilder airs will now and then fix attention. I do not 
mean to assert that this mind was so unusual and ethereal in its 
workings, as to be totally oblivious of terrestrial vanities. Not at all. 
He had his squabbles, his sweet-hearts and tiny ambitions, I suppose, 
as every boy has. Only, I mean, vast questions had early shadowed 
a boy-mind; and boy-feelings, (none of the brightest by early influen- 
ces,) received a dark, unusual tinge from them. But he was so far 
human and like the rest of us, that such questions were sometimes 
dropped. He seems, if one might word his course, to have reasoned 
somewhat thus: “I am a mystery, and am enveloped in mystery. 
Mystery, like this air about me, I can feel but not grapple. I will 
drive out awful thoughts with the din and clatter of this world. I 
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will follow after this mirage Happiness I see dancing in other’s eyes, 
in this desert; mayhap it has a resting place in Knowledge, or Society, 
or Fame.” 

Few men have studied more widely and deeply than Goethe. His 
was a sort of Wandering-Jew travel into every science—Law and 
Alchemy, Philosophy and Medicine—everything in a wild jumble, and 
yet nothing superficial. With a desire to see what men have thought 
and done, he looks into History and only learns that the Then and 
Now are the same,—that 


“‘Man’s hour on earth is weakness, error, strife.” 


Just here, he becomes Preceptor as well as Student. Away back, in the 
records of his own country, he finds there lived a feudal Knight, 
named, Gotz von Berlichingen; a man of rare nobility of nature, 
although his title may startle sore-throats a little, and would have 
discouraged any one but a countryman from hymning bis greatness. 
Lawless he certainly was, even according to the wild notion of law in 
his own wild day; but no Samaritan ever had more sympathy for a 
sick and sore brother, than this self-same Gotz. He took this life, 
with its various haps and mishaps, and wove the whole into a drama. 
The boy’s work of six weeks raised a whirlwind of applause and im- 
itation. Intrinsically meritorious as a work of art, the book is inter- 
esting as having instituted a new reign in German literature, called 
the Sturm und Drang, or the Storm and Stress period, when nothing 
was printed, read or worshipped, save feudal loves and wars. 

This life whose progress we are watching is now, we remember, 
only a truce to dark thoughts, and an attempt for happiness. Rest- 
lessly, then, he turns from Study to Society and Art. Nature was 
somewhat capricious when she made and fostered him a passionate 
lover of art, and at the same time left him the veriest bungler in 
colors and chisels. But with the same bounteous hand she had gem- 
med his mind, she gave him grace, and beauty of form and face. 
With that eager fervor, then, with which he paces art-galleries and 
peers into ‘painted eyes, he turns to life-galleries, and looks into life- 
faces. A child brow, two sad brown eyes, and a mouth of quivering 
beauty stop him. ‘Lili’ must certainly have been beautiful if sun- 
dry lyrics and sonnets are not entirely deceptive. But marriage is as 
far from his thoughts, as mystery from his understanding ; and his- 
tory tells us that the sad eyes of “chestnut shadows” grew sadder and 
closed. He was no “lady-killer” by profession, but in his society 
soundings he loved often and intensely ; and too many times in his 
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life we stumble on such wretched facts as the poet in a gloomy way 
sings of— 
“Tis but the old, old story, 
Sung so often in vain; 
For man, all the freedom of passion— 
For woman, the calm and the pain.” 


A passionate passage was embalmed in the far-famed Sorrows of 
Werter. As Gotz raised a whirlwind, this caused an inundation. 
Men seemed scarcely to have known what passion was before, (for the 
great Passion-Painter was still untranslated to them,) and were at 
first dumb with astonishment, at what heights and depths she could 
move; then all agog for like food that weaker masters supplied in 
abundance. 

If the observant reader will mark the man’s life closely at this 
period, he will notice a few sheets hurriedly covered over, under the 
heading, Faust ; and will find these sheets, from time to time, added 
to, and his constant companions for thirty odd years. It would be 
uninteresting and aside from our purpose, now, to follow him as the 
dreamer in Italy, the courtier in the capital of little Saxe-Wiemar, 
the literary lion and pet of Carl August. Nor do we care to linger in 
telling, how cold the relation was between him and the other great 
master of Story and Song, Schiller; or how warm was his friendship 
for Wieland. We wish to touch on matters more significant. 
Wilhelm Meister was written, and fame was won. Here is the 
book—strange for those who read for incident; beautiful for those 
who read for sentiment; wonderful for the breadth of character 
brought in play, and admirable for its sustainment. Its mystic 
Mignon, its charming Philina, and the unravelment of its deep sym- 
bolism—thrown in to satisfy a nation who hunger for it, as for bread 
—have all been thought worthy of hundreds of the best pages. We 
only stop to see, if, as in Werter, the hero does not drop thoughts, 
that will tell whether childhood’s shadows have deepened or scattered. 
The great part of the book, we know, is devoted to discussions about the 
Drama. Among them is found that magnificent criticism of Hamlet, 
still the best one known. Goethe’s admiration of Shakspeare, was 
something idolatrous. Homer and Shakspeare were, to him, on a 
throne high above all other men ;—and some enthusiasts would place 
Goethe himself with them, and form “the trinity of men of genius.” 
This grand tragedy of Hamlet, with its solemn witchery of ghosts, 
the wavering of Hamlet on the dark brink of suicide, and the ravings 
of his passion-tossed mind, were all in sympathy with Goethe’s life ; 
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for he too had dallied with dark thoughts of self-murder. The secret 
of this strong love, then, was the identity of feeling. 

If we track for Goethe’s feelings in some other of his works of this 
time, we are at fault. Clavigo, Iphigenia, Tasso, and a dozen more, 
are all, comparatively, tame and unknown. They failed in not having 
the experience of their maker for their life-blood. His lyrics are as 
famous as they are beautiful—some of them sad, and some of them 
leadened with old doubt, which once in a while would work its way 
among them—but most are sunny little things, laden only with some 
transient, happy thought. We are not to look in these for depth. 
They drew from experience, but not the deepest of his life; and in 
the main are but the bright reflections of surface-life. The ups and 
downs of a lover’s feelings—quaint old legends—all are sung in 
strains, sometimes pathetic, sometimes playful, but always beautiful. 
But the reader will kindly bear in mind, that we are not attempting a 
criticism of Goethe’s works. That would be presumption, when a 
Frederick Schlegel, Carlye, and a host of astute reviews had long ago 
brought his writings under their scrutiny. We are only watching a 
nerve running through his life—an often tried experiment tried again. 
His crowning literary labor was Faust. A book of dark depths and 
fitful gleams of passon—sometimes of a half-sad humor, and often of 
deep wisdom—but, in two words,—of Misery and Mystery. From 
the first far-off chaunt of the angel-choir, whose music wanders down 
to us with an indescribably sad sweetness, to the last mute woe of the 
dying Margaret, the air about is stifling. DeQuincy glides over the 
mention of the book, with the bare remark, that it is better to say 
nothing than too little about it; for its endless symbolism, its meaning 
and intent, have burdened hundreds of pages with discussion. So 
then, whether the aim of Faust is the reconcilement of the Real and 
Ideal, or simply a collection of life-maxims, or a dozen other theories 
advanced, I know not, and care less. I only think of it, and read it, 
as a book, wherein is garnered up the misery of a life. The old 
Faust legend, on which Goethe’s Faust is founded, and does not differ 
from seriously, was familiar to him from a child. Hear him, as he 
says, “The marionnette fable of Faust murmured with many voices 
in my soul. I too had wandered into every department of knowledge, 
and had returned, early enough satisfied with the vanity of science. 
And life, too, I had tried under various aspects, and always came 
back sorrowful and unsatisfied.” We have, then, the life and its key. 
Schiller, now his best friend, dies, and has for his last happy words : 
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“Many things are growing plain and clear to my understanding.” 
Goethe soon ends this brief, dizzy dream—dream it is, 

“For Youth and Age seem bound with such mysterious meaning, 

As the days are linked together, one short dream but intervening”— 
and echoes a life-prayer, in the death-prayer for “ more light !” 

The story of this life, then, between its cradle and coffin, is simply 
asad one. A mind, like ours, strove to know the mystery whose 
great, shadowy arms embrace all. It was Ignorance in combat with 
Omniscience; Impotence in contest with Omnipotence. A weak, 
withering leaf would stay the mighty rushing-wind, and ask its height 
and breadth; or whence it came, and whither it went. Existence— 
its beginning, meaning and end—had shadowed a boy’s mind with its 
vastness; it had tortured manhood’s thoughts, and when age drew 
near, 

“The silent, solemn shore 
Of that vast ocean it must sail so soon,” 


a wild cry rang out, and the ringing is still heard. Life is a mystery ; 
a waste, we know nothing of before; a brief suspense, wherein we 
eat and sleep, like and dislike—have brief times wherein we cease to 
think, and call it Joy—have longer times wherein we must think, and 
call it Sorrow. But we worms are divided in our way of employing 
the few moments wherein we blink on the vastness of creation. 
Most of us take Mystery as Mystery, and end all anxiety about it; 
then set to work manfully and fill up the little measure with Duty, 
Sympathy, and the like, and find peace. Some of us, alas! will 
stand and wonder and weep; will strive to know the Unknowable; 
and when we learn as we must, that 

“all experience is an arch, where through 

Gleams that untraveled world, whose margin fades 

Forever, and forever, as we move,” 
with anguish-stricken spirit drop from the ladder of three-score and 
ten rounds, and are lost. J.P. Pe 





TWO FAMILIAR NOVELS OF REFORM. 





Ttoo Familiar Aobels of Reform. 


Wiruin the limits of the present century, the novel has become an 
avowed, acknowledged, and active agent of reform. It is as real, and 
quite as efficient an agent as a Peace Congress or a Sanitary Commit- 
tee. To this employment of fiction many object, alleging that it is 
illegitimate and beyond its proper province. I quote from a king 
among reviews : “Its appropriate aims are the delineations of life, the 
exhibition and analysis of character, the portraiture of passion, the 
descriptions of nature. Polemics, whether religious, political, or 
metaphysical, lie wholly beyond its province. The soundness of this 
literary canon will be obvious, if we reflect that the novelist makes his 
facts as well as his reasonings. He coins the premises from which his 
conclusions are deduced; and he may coin exactly what he wants. 
Nay, the controversial writer of fiction need not actually make his 
facts ; he needs only to select them. Anincomplete and partial picture 
will answer his purpose just as well as a false one—far better, indeed.” 
But it seems plain that the only legitimate conclusion from these prem- 
ises is that, from the peculiar characteristics of the novel, there is less 
danger of detection in any false or unfair representations made in it, 
than in the essay, or any other shape which the argument for reform 
may take. But does this make it necessary to exclude the novel from 
among the agents of reform? Because sometimes wrongly used, it 
does not follow that it ought never to be used at all. It only proves 
the need of caution in accepting as true the facts and reasonings of the 
novelist. It only furnishes us an additional reason for demanding 
truth as a prime and essential requisite in the novel of reform. We 
hold, in this case, the paradox, Fiction must be truth. The novelist 
must stick to the reatity of life and nature in every fact from which 
he argues. For the truth of these facts he is responsible to the read- 
ing public. Of his reasonings from these, every reader must judge 
for himself. 

It is, moreover, a different, and a more difficult duty, to write of 
social evils with impartiality. Every writer, himself a member of 
some class, is in danger of being influenced by the prejudices of his 
rank, as well as by his personal feelings. In the effort to avoid this, 
too, he may go too far, and adopt, with blind excess of generosity, the 
prejudices of the class he defends. The mediator between two con- 
tending parties must be strictly fair, or the quarrel is embittered, not 
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arranged. So, too, a reproof never does good, if it violate man’s innate 
sense of justice. Therefore the writer of fiction, who treats of social 
evils, must hold himself to exact impartiality; for he has to do with an 
old and bitter quarrel, which can only be settled by mutual concessions 
and mutual assistance, with thought and painstaking on each side. 
The novel of reform should be marked by truth and impartiality, for 
it treats of momentous questions, and may produce important effects. 
The novel of reform should be throughout true and impartial, for the 
very keenness and strength of the instrument makes its errors the more 
fatal and deplorable. 

One other characteristic of the reform novel may be mentioned,—a 
peculiar combination of logic and rhetoric. With all the passion, the 
imaginative grace, the descriptive ornament of fiction to attract and 
influence those who would not read the dull essay, it must also contain 
a strength of argument and a depth of thought which shall engage 
and convince the sturdy intellects which are everywhere struggling 
with these great social questions. The peculiar attractions of fiction 
will extend its power over many, whom in another form it could not 
reach ; but, if it lack a backbone of argument, it cannot influence that 
general reason and common sense, which, after all, must do the work 
of reform. 

Let us now examine Charles Kingsley’s works with reference to 
these points which we have suggested. I shall be obliged to confine 
myself to “ Alton Locke” and “ Yeast.” Of these two, the first was 
published in 1850, and took at once a leading rank among pure reform 
novels. In the form of an autobiography, it traces the progress of a 
working tailor through poverty, poetry, love, flattery, chartism, prison, 
doubt, distress, delirium, convalescence and conversion, to a peaceful 
death just off the shore of Texas. It shows how a poor man, of keen 
intellect and ardent soul, may become a thorough going chartist ; how 
he may justify it to himself and to his fellows; how he may mis- 
take the feelings and purposes of individuals above him in social posi- 
tion; and how he may finally be brought to confess himself wrong, and 
retract his hasty conclusions. 

The object of “ Yeast” is thus stated in the preface; “This little 
tale was written in the hope that it might help to call the attention of 
wiser and better men than I am, to the questions which are now 
agitating the minds of the rising generation, and to the absolute 
necessity of solving them at once and earnestly, unless we would see 
the path of our forefathers crumble away beneath the combined influ- 
ence of new truths which are fancied to be incompatible with it, and 
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new mistakes as to its real essence.” By this declared intention, we 
are prepared for what we find on reading the book, that, what Carlyle 
calls the “Condition-of-England question” takes a subordinate position 
to some religious questions of the day ; for example, natural or revealed 
Religion, Belief or Skepticism, Papacy vs. the Establishment. Indeed 
the question of social reform seems to be merely an instrument, work- 
ing together with his love for the heroine, which arouses the hero of 
the story to the study of religion and human nature as his duty in life. 
And the book fulfills wonderfully the promise of its title, “ Yeast, a 
Problem.” For in it nothing is settled, nothing solved. As a story, 
it is incomplete; as a plea for reform, it presents no definite theory, no 
certain remedy,—only complaints, definite enough, indeed, but even the 
answering echo is but mystery. 

Are the facts, from which Mr. Kingsley argues for reform, strictly 
true to life? ‘The reports of sanitary committees, the pages of May- 
hew’s “ London Labor and the London Poor,” and the disclosures of 
the Lodging-house committee in New York City, are some of the sources 
from which we must derive our answer. His pictures of the misery 
and destitution of the poor, of their desperate struggles for life, of their 
bitter and helpless sorrows, are sadly, fearfully true. His pictures of 
the “ best society,” too, and of the cruel indifference of the wealthy 
to the condition of the working classes, are they not, in too universal 
an application, also true? ‘Those critics, who sneer at Alton Locke, as 
an “inspired tailor,” and call his talents and acquirements a miracle of 
absurdity, ignore, with extreme unfairness, the fact that Kingsley gives 
him several years of thought and study, with no daily labor, in Mack- 
aye’s shop. There may be many errors and inconsistencies in the 
novels, viewed as works of art. I believe there are no untruths in the 
statements from which he argues. 

Is Mr. Kingsley strictly impartial in his treatment of the two ex- 
tremes of society, between which lies the trouble which he attempts to 
remedy? In answering this second question, we must make some allow- 
ance for a peculiarity of our author’s method of treating these subjects. 
Itis this. In the main body of the book, almost the whole of it, he gives 
the view from one side only, and leaves the correction of this, his solu- 
tion of the problem, to be given in a few pages at the end. Thus through 
some three hundred and twenty-five pages of Alton Locke, we have 
chartism rampant, and the “People’s cause” constantly advocated, with 
nowhere a single strong, successful argument from the other side; but 
in the last forty pages, a new theory is presented which condemns ail 
that came hefore as foolish and wicked, and proclaims a solution of the 
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whole difficulty. So in Yeast, Lancelot Smith and Paul Tregarva, 
with all the keenness of the one, and the thoughtful experience of the 
other, are still prejudiced and one-sided in their views through two hun- 
dred and sixty pages, until that mysterious “ Deus e machina” yclept 
Barnakill, seizes the wires, and in the last thirty sends the obedient pup- 
pets off to a mysterious Utopia, the home of Prester John, there to be 
disciplined and made good. With all the allowance to be made on this 
account, it can hardly be shown that Mr. Kingsley is strictly impartial 
in these books. He charges upon the upper classes the crime of evils 
which they did not cause. Even the more sober reflections of Alton 
Locke are full of denunciations against society for depriving him of his 
rights. The very brightness of the exceptions Kingsley makes, as Lord 
and Lady Ellerton, Lords Vieuxbois and Minchampstead, casts into 
deeper shade the crime, as it is called, of those who will not use So- 
cialism and Trades’ Unions to delude the working classes with dreams 
of elevation. 

He is unjust also to the working men themselves, in putting wretched 
logic into the mouths of those whom he makes their best men, and 
in ascribing to them all, as a class, the sentiments of ranting demagogues. 
In the words of the same reviewer whom I quoted before: “The 
working classes and their advocates must decide on which of the 
two positions they will take their stand; whether they will be cared 
for, as dependents or inferiors? or whether, by wisdom, self-control, 
frugality, and toil, they will fight their independent way to dignity 
and well-being. * * * They cannot unite the right of acting for 
themselves with the right to be saved from the consequences of their 
actions; they must not whine because the higher classes do not aid 
them, and refuse to let these classes direct them; they must not insist 
on the duty of government to provide for them, and deny the authority 
of government to control them.” This injustice Charles Kingsley 
does the working classes. He claims for them both these incompatible 
rights, and thus retards and cripples their cause in the eyes of 
thinking men. 

The combination of logic and rhetoric of which I spoke above, is 
well shown in these novels of Kingsley’s. No one who reads them can 
help feeling their deep pathos, whole-souled fervor, and wonderful 
power over the feelings. No one can fail to admire his hearty 
enthusiasm, and fiery eloquence. And we must acknowledge, too, 
that his opinions, whether we agree with them or not, are supported 
with keen argument and great learning. In these respects, Alton 
Locke is perhaps the best controversial novel ever written. 
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In fine, Mr. Kingsley seems to be thoroughly honest, and thorough- 
ly well-meaning. He aims at strict truth in his statements, and ar- 
gues candidly from them. He seems never to exaggerate, or under- 
state the truth intentionally. But he is at the same time, so full of 
sympathy, so excitable, so enthusiastic, that he is sometimes preju- 
diced, often unjust, and over-hasty in drawing conclusions. 

One fault he possesses in common with other reform writers, though 
perhaps in a less degree. He isvisionary. The close of Alton Locke 
is one splendid, sublime, alluring vision. No practical remedy, no 
real cure for the manifold social evils of England and the world, is 
ever once suggested. Is there indeed any such cure, but Time, and 
the Providence of God? 

One word more, by way of question, before I stop. In the close of 
Alton Locke, we are told that the Christian religion is to be the re- 
forming agent of this old and corrupt society. “The kingdom of 
God,” I quote, “is now ready, if we may judge by the signs of the 
times, once again to penetrate, to convert, to re-organize, the political 
and social life of England, perhaps of the world; to vindicate democ- 
racy as the will and gift of God. Take it as the ground of your 
rights. If, henceforth, you claim political enfranchisement, claim it 
not as mere men, who may be villains, savages, animals, slaves of 
their own prejudices and passions; but as members of Christ, chil- 
dren of God, inheritors of the Kingdom of Heaven, and therefore 
bound to realize it on earth. If you wish to justify your Charter, do 
iton that ground. Claim your share in national life, only because the 
nation is a spiritual body, whose King is the Son of God. That ar- 
gument will conquer, when all have failed; for God will make it con- 
quer.” Is this the mission of Christianity? Is the Gospel to be 
preached, and personal religion to be taught, on the ground that it pro- 
motes cleanliness, civilization, and democracy? It is said that Dr. 
Chalmers once declared that “ the world is so constituted that, if we 
were morally right, we should be physically happy.” Is that to be ur- 
ged as a reason for moral reformation ? Do not Christianity and morali- 
ty claim obedience on higher grounds than that, even from the most 
uneducated and degraded? In Yeast, likewise, it is solemnly declared 
that social reform is but a part of a great temple whose foundation is 
“Jesus Christ—the man.” Is then the Christian religion but an 
agent of social and political reform ? ?. . 
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SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 
On Wednesday evening, Jan. 9, 1861, the following election of officers was 
made by the Literary Societies. 
LINONIA. BROTHERS IN UNITY. 
President. President. 
GEoRGE M. TOWLE. JOHN E. MARSHALL. 
Vice President. Vice President. 
JOHN MITCHELL. Smeon E. BAtpwIy. 
Secretary. Secretary 
BuEL ©. CARTER. Henry P. JOHNSTON. 
Vice Secretary. Vice Secretary. 
James S. MILLARD. C. W. FRANCIS. 
Censor. 
Wixturop D. SHELDON. 
Orator. Orator. 
MELVILLE C. Day. JOSEPH L. SHIPLEY. 


PRIZE DEBATES. 


The Linonia Prize Debate of the Senior Class, took place on Saturday evening, 
January 12, 1861. 


CoMMITTEE OF AWARD:—Pror. Noan Porter; Pror. WituiAM A. LARNED; 
Pror. TrwotHy Dwicurt. 
Question: Is Suicide ever Justifiable? 
The following are the Prizes awarded: 


First Prize to 
Second Prize to 
Third Prize to 


Sextus Shearer Jr. 
Edward R. Sill. 
Isaac §. Lyon. 


The Brothers in Unity Prize Debate of the Senior Class, took place on Monday 


evening, Jan. 14th, 1861. 


CoMMITTEE OF AWARD:—Hon. Henry Dutton, LL. D.; Pror. Extas Loomis, 
LL. D,; Hon. Henry B. Harrison. 


Question:—ZJs a Free Press conducive to Morality ? 


The following Prizes were awarded :— 


First Prize to 
Second Prize to 
Third Prize to 


J. Lanman Harmer. 
Simeon E. Baldwin. 
John C. Kinney. 


The Bishop Prize Debate, in the Sophomore Class, took place in Linonia, on Wed- 
nesday evening, January 16, 1861. 
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CoMMITTEE OF AWARD:—ProF. HuBert A. Newton, M. A.; Pror. EDWARD 
E. Satissury; Henry G. Kinesey, Esq. 
QuESTION :— Was there more to approve or condemn in the character and influence 
of Theodore Parker? 
The following Prizes were awarded :— 

First Prize to Leander T. Chamberlain. 
Second Prize to Charles J. Ames. 
Third Prize to Charles C. Blatchley. 


The Brothers in Unity Sophomore Prize Debate took place on Thursday evening, 
January 17, 1861. 
CoMMITTEE OF AWARD:—ReEv. Epwarp Srrone; Wiiu1am Hurtcuinson, M. A.; 
Samvue. H. Ler, B. A. 
Question :—Is the form of government of the United States better adapted for a civ- 
ilized people than that of Great Britain? 
The following Prizes were awarded :— 
, ‘ J. Twing Brooks. 
ane Sea | Wm. G. Sumner. 
Second Prize to Egbert B. Bingham. 
Third Prize to Cyrus W. Francis. 


CLASS ORATOR AND CLASS POET FOR ’61. 


On Wednesday afternoon, Jan. 16, the Senior Class held their usual meeting in 
the President’s Lecture Room, for the election of Class Orator and Poet. Mr. Tyler 
was appointed Chairman, and Messrs. Kernochan and Tucker, Tellers. 

After the votes had all been cast, and the Chairman and Tellers had retired to 
ascertain the result, we had an old fashioned ’61 Class meeting, with the single ex- 
ception, that nobody made a speech or defined his position—all that having been 
done before the ballot—but all gave full play to their musical powers. In one 
corner of the room, a crowd would try “‘Upidee;”"—in another “In Louisiana 
Lowlands Low ;” while, amid the bedlam they created, a huge fur cap was noticed 
bending up and down keeping time to a most stentorian solo, which rose above the 
general uproar, and the burden of which was,— 

“ He-who’s-got plenty-of-Spondoolics, 
An’-giveth-his-neighbor-none, 
§-h-a-n-t-have-any-of-my-Spon-doo-lics, 
W-h-e-n-his-Spondoolics-is g-o-n-e; 
When his Spondoolics is gone. 
Cuorus—J-0-y-f-u-l, J-0-y-f-u-l 
When-his Spondoolics is gone.”* 

The Chairman and Tellers having returned, the Class settled down into a mo- 
mentary quiet, and the result of the election was announced :— 

For Class Orator, Sextus SHEARER, Jr., St. Louis, Mo. 
For Class Poet, EpwarpD R. Siti, Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
The elections were immediately made unanimous—when the meeting adjourned. 





*The howler of this original and elegant production has threatened to lick the 
Editors if they said anything about his little speciality, but we off with our coats, 
and boldly challenge him to “ wade in.” 
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COCHLEAUREATI OF THE CLASS OF 1862. 


“Cochlear ligneum! Adorate signum 
Semper manebis, ad aramque tuam 
Ita quotannis laeti congregabunt 

Omnes Yalenses.” 


The old custom, which has been as distinctive a feature of the Society of the 
Cochleaureati, as of all other College Societies—that of electing yearly their mem- 
bers—with the Class of ’61, has passed away, and will doubtless hereafter be re- 
membered, simply as an old tradition, which was open to some objection, 
but which in the main had been successful in its working. Regarded, as it has al- 
ways been, as a Society, its right to give out elections and initiate its new mem- 
bers, was beyond question. Regarded as a Class Committee, there was, on the 
other hand, no question as tothe right of the Class to elect them; though we are 
still of the opinion, that it could fairly be regarded as one of those rights which it 
is better to waive than to demand. However, te harmonize the difficulties which 
were apprehended, the Cochleaureati determined to give out no elections them- 
selves, but to inaugurate a new custom, by placing them in the hands of the Class 
who were especially interested in the exhibition of the Wooden Spoon. 

On Saturday afternoon, Jan. 12, a meeting of the Junior Class was held in Lino- 
nia Hall, at which this decision of the Cochleaureati was made known. Anelection 
was then held, and the following gentlemen chosen to be the Cochleaureati of the 
Class of ’62. 


Rosert K. WEEKS. Rosert F. CHapMAN, GrorGE C. RIPLEY, 
JAMES P. Brown, MELLVILLE C. Day, Wiuiam W. SEELY, 
ARNOLD W. CaTLIN, WALTER D. Lyon, Francis N. STERLING. 

On Friday evening, the newly elected members were initiated into the Society of 
the Cocks, and then sat down to an elegant supper, which the Proprietor of the 
New Haven House always provides for the Candidates of the various Classes for the 
Spoon. 

“ Ring out the shout of pleasure, : 
Ring out the proud hurrah, 
In one full mellow measure, 
For thee, Oh Spoon, HurRau! !” 


JUNIOR APPOINTMENTS OF THE CLASS OF 1862. 
Larry Oration :—Thomas Hubbard Pitkin. 


PHILOSOPHICALS.—John W. Alling, Cornelius L. Kitchel, 
John P. Taylor. 


HicH ORATIONS. 


Henry S. Barnum, Edward B. Coe, Grosvenor Star, 
Daniel H. Chamberlain, John W. Johnson, Roger 8. Tracy, 
Buchanan Winthrop. 
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Frederic Adams, 
Ira R. Alexander, 
George M. Beard, 
Charles F. Bradley, 
James H. Crosby, 


Samuel R. Blatchley, 
James F. Brown, 
Elliot C. Hall, 


Heber H. Beadle, 
Charles W. Coit, 
John P. Ellis, 
Charles W. Ely, 


James P. Blake, 
James A. Dunbar, 


Xyris T. Bates, 
Flavius J. Cook 


Harvey H. Bloom, 
Arnold W. Catlin, 


James P. Brown, 
Buel C. Carter, 
William W. Gandy, 
Henry Holt, 


ORATIONS. 
Heman P. DeForest, 
Francis H. Holmes, 
Charles E. Hubbard, 
William W. Johnson, 
Thomas B. Kirby, 
Frederic A. Ward. 


DISSERTATIONS. 
William P. Ketcham, 
William McClurg, 
Franklin McVeagh, 


First DIsPUrEs. 
William Lampson, 
Harrison Maltzberger, 
Walter L. McClintock, 
Charles H. Rowe. 


SEconD DISPUTES. 
Hiram H. Kimpton, 
Charles N. Ross, 
Horace Dutton. 


THIRD DISPUTES. 
Melville C. Day, 
Daniel E. Hemenway, 


First COLLOQUIES. 
Joseph H. Ferrell, 
George C. Ripley, 


SECOND COLLOQUIES. 
William R. Kimberly, 
Andrew F. Shiverick, 
Henry W. Thayer, 
Everett Tomlinson, 


Richard Morse 
Joseph F. Randolf, 
Henry H. Stebbins, 
Albert B. Shearer, 
Matthew H. Thoms, 


John 8. Robert, 
Charles B. Sumner, 
Thomas G. Thurston, 


Richard Skinner, 
Henry B. Waterman, 
Charles P. Williams, 


Pierce N. Welch, 
George L. Woodhull, 


William L. Matson, 
Israel Minor. 


Francis N. Sterling, 
Edward C. Stone. 


Oliver F. Treadwell, 
John A. Ward, 
Robert K. Weeks, 
William C. Sexton. 


SECESSION IN YALE COLLEGE. 


On Sunday morning, as the Students were on their way to Chapel, their atten- 
tion was attracted to a strange flag which was waving from one of the towers of 
Alumni Hall. A close inspection revealed the fact, that it was a genuine Palmetto, 
which had been raised during the preceding night. It was generally regarded asa 
good joke, though some of the more patriotic were anxious to display their loyalty 
by a terrific onslaught on the doors, and by an impetuous, though hazardous at- 
tempt, to scale the heights, recapture the tower, or nobly perish in the breach. 
Glorious Republic—American Eagle.—Blood of our Ancestors.—Free Speech.— 
Free Fight.—Liberty and Union.—Rail-Splitter and Victory!!! 
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The flag was soon hauled down, and completely riddled by patriotic pen-knives— 
their owners desiring to obtain a relic of the “ treason” and of their own gallant attack. 
The sovereign repubic Of South Carolina, we fear, wont like it. We tremble for the 
safety of our “ beloved country.” We fear that her glory is about “passing away.” 
Indeed, we know it. If any doubt existed in our minds heretofore, the “ ERSKINE 
COLLEGIATE RECORDER,” published at Due West, in SourH CarRoLina, has removed 
the last vestige, and we are now filled with unutterable despair. The Dec. Num- 
ber contains an Article, entitled ‘Passing Away,” in which the sagacious Author 
ventilates his ideas on this subject in so graphic and original a style, that we can- 
not refrain from giving his production the benefit of a wider circulation than the 
limits of the Erskine Magazine. 

“ Passing away is being engendered and digested in the very vitals of our glori- 
ous Union. The signs of the times clearly convince us that our Republic has been 
gradually, clandestinely and ignominiously dislocated from that firm, rocky founda - 
tion upon which it was placed by our venerable, patriotic ancestors, and based upon 
one of sand, ever and anon to be lashed by the waves of internal discord, civil 
commotion and, eventually, intestine wars. This is a proposition that requires no 
demonstration. It is plainly visible in the dark and lowering clouds that are rapidly 
brewing in the horizon of our proud constellation. And whence came the vapor 
that adjusted those clouds? From the North. For already have numerous and 
various atrocities and calumnies been directed at the vital interests of the South. 
The plains of Kansas have been desecrated with the blood of civil war, brought 
about by the hell-hounds of the North, the result of which they anticipated would 
redound to their interest and glory, and to a certain extent did. The sunny soil 
of old Virginia has reeked with the blood of some of her best and dearest citizens, 
and the sequestered groves of Harper’s Ferry have witnessed a tragical scene that 
should ever remain fresh in the memory of the South, and prick to the core every 
citizen’s heart that burns with true Southern chivalry. These, together with other 
inauspicious omens, prove that the American Eagle must, ere long, unless some 
mighty revolution happen for the better, cease to drink of the limped waters of the 
Lakes, cease to dangle her pinions in both Oceans, cease to fan the bracing breezes 
of the Gulf, and take her celestial, eternal flight.” 


ELECTION OF EDITORS. 
The following gentlemen have been elected to conduct the Yale Literary Maga- 
zine during the coming year. 
GEORGE MILLER BEARD, 
DANIEL EGERTON HEMENWAY, 
WILLIAM LAMPSON, 
RICHARD SKINNER, 
JOHN PHELPS TAYLOR, 


THE OLD THIRD DIVISION. 
A meeting of the old Third was held on Monday, 11th of Feb., at which Edward 
R. Sill resigned his position as Division Historian. An election was then held, and 
Joun REUBEN WesstTER, of Norridgewock, Me., unanimously elected to fill his place. 
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Deak, fair, courteous, kind, gentle and indulgent reader, we are come. Come! 
How sweet a sound in many a household word! 
Come! Come, with but a slight deflection, rhymes to Home. Another beau- 
tiful word. 


The eye may well be glad, that looks 
Where Pharpar’s fountains rise and fall; 
But he who sees his native brooks 
Laugh in the sun, has seen them all. 
The marble palaces of Ind 
Rise round him in the snow and wind; 
From his lone sweet brier Persian Hafir smiles, 
And Rome’s cathedral awe is in his woodland aisles. 


But it is only when these two words are conjoined—wedded as it were—into a 
short poem, 
Come 
Home! 


—then, we say, then, and then only, that they bear their fruitiest meaning. Come 
home! We, the Lit. are come home. Come! Come from the throbbing of many 
& weary brain; come from the working of many tired fingers; come from the 
printers; come from the binders. Home! Home to the College Book-Store; 
home to the eyes of prying inspectors; home to the hearts of inquiring friends. 
That this event should have happened late, was unpleasant for both of us. But 
now that we are come, while you make the premises cheerful, we will draw near 
and take something warm. 

It is some cime since Christmas,—we might say, since New Year’s. That (rela- 
tively, of course,) is true. But though both have retreated so far, they are not 
wholly beyond call; and it would be indecorous, irreverent, to let two such grand 
days pass without offering each the respect of even oriental homage. Christmas 
and New Year’s, in their idea, are very unlike. Christmas is ancient; New Year’s 
is modern. Christmas beams with all jovial indulgence and abandonment of care. 
A thought then given to anything but the present is bestowed upon the jolly 
times of the past. Religion itself, if it at all intrudes upon the gaity of the festi- 
val, shines upon it through painted windows. New Year’s is very practical. It 
is a day for balancing accounts. There isin it even an earthy warning of bills 
payable to-morrow. In spite of cake and wine, New Year’s is tinctured strongly 
with the solemn. The future then overshadows the present. Rusty purposes 
and resolutions, after lying forgotten for nearly a twelve month, are brought out to 
be reburnished. Fortunate is the wight, who having been familiar with many 
a merry Christmas, has known, in his maturer experience, one completely happy 
New Year's day. We owe each of these worthies, both the gay and the sober, 


much deference; Christmas, for renewing life’s pleasures; New Year’s, for recalling 
its duties. 
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St. Valentine’s day is nearer. In fact, as we write, we can hear the whir of 
“ Cupig’s” retreating pinions. Glad he is gone, too. Don’t like him. Haven't we 
been putting up at the Post-Office since the dawn of the blessed occasion? With 
what effect? Nothing. Nota scrap of gilt-edge has noticed our existence. To- 
kens, written by ourselves to ourselves, haven’t reached us. Do you ask, then, 
why we discourse upon matters so far removed from our understanding? Our ex- 
cuse shall be that of the undutiful, but frank domestic, who persisted in eating up 
her mistress’s sweet-meats,—* The fact is, mum, I likes ’em.” And, perhaps, 
after all, we do know something about it. Isn’t there a fragrance of crushed flow- 
ers stealing upon us from a greener time? That was when a checked apron, girt 
with a black morocco belt, in male attire, formed a conspicuous part of the pre- 
vailing mode. We sat opposite. Over that desk, threugh all its extended length, 
no glossier black curls were known to pendulate; under it, no whiter pantalets were 
visible. So scholarly, too! And such compositions! Even now, “Spring” takes 
to itself richer odors, as we think of them; at all times, “Lambs” are more ad- 
mirable than birds of paradise. St. Valentine's (then first known to us,) offered an 
opportunity not to be trifled with. With much effort, our “ inarticulate fondness,” 
thus budded: 


“ Brite crecher I like you evver so much 
your slave alonzo 
dont tel” 

In the latter part of the day, a “big girl,” as postman brought the response- 
The wafer—still wet—was rent in twain, and the incipient editor’s then unpractised 
eye puzzled out—to wit :— 

“ Mister Alonzo 
The welcome note 
Which you have wrote 
I have received 
Oh if I am deceived 
I shant ever forgive you 


you dont spell very good 
Cinderella” . 


It was pleasant to have affection so returned; but the cut on our orthographical 
deficiencies was past endurance. Besides she had betrayed our hasty confidence- 
The slave, Alonzo, shook off his chains. But, well a-day! all this was before we 
knew German study-lamps and kerosene. The repeated returns of the anniversary 
has not brought any kinder fortune. 

A contributor to the December Number of the Lit., writing under the caption of 
Prize Debates, and over the signature of D. H. C., has delivered himself somewhat 
strongly upon some opinions of ours given out in the October issue, concerning the 
two societies, Linonia and Brothers. He takes exception to the “diagnosis,” which 
we (“sundry quasi members,”) at that time “so flippantly put forth,”—particularly 
to that part of it which claims the physical impossibility of two hundred and fifty 
men taking part in the weekly debates of either society. Hear him: ‘“ The proper 
and legitimate aim of those who frequent these and similar Societies, no doubt, is 
to cultivate and acquire skill in public speaking. But is this to be sought only by 
speaking in every debate of the year? Is the atmosphere and genius of a great 
Debating Society's hall worth nothing tothe Student of oratory? Is it time 
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wasted to sit with closed lips and study the salient points or defects of another’s 
speaking? Silence, thoughtful, long-continued silence is not seldom the period of 
deepest and truest discipline.” And again, “We are very willing to endorse the 
remark on which the author of a recent article in this Magazine animadverts, that 
‘every man ought to go up to every meeting and take part in the debate ;’ but 
that ‘part,’ for his own best discipline, should not infrequently be a silent one.” 

Did our friend forget or distrust the pencil, when he took up the pen? It would 
have béen interesting to know, how long that “long-continued silence” which he 
extols should continue ;—how long (were the proposed conditions realized,) it must 
continue. The data were at hand in the diagnosis. Availing ourselves of the 
means of information which he seems to have slighted, we learn that if every mem- 
ber of either Society held himself ready to perform his “duty,” then each could 
speak for five minutes once in three months. Only after that period of “ silence— 
thoughtful, long-continued silence,”—could the youthful warrior display his “strong 
armor of fact, argument, principle, history, logic.” Now is the champion of our 
Dulcineas prepared to say that such debating societies have not “outgrown their 
constitutions ?” 

But we turn to note the fact, that our contributor has ignored an important part 
of our position in this matter, and, by an intimated assumption, misrepresents the 
rest. He says nothing at all about our expressed opinion concerning the immediate 
cause of the imbecility of our large societies; but, while giving his own views on 
that topic, insinuates, by a well-executed monotone on our “physical impossibility,” 
(of blessed memory,) that we have undertaken to account émmediately for that im- 
becility on physical grounds. What he has implicitly attributed to us, we, in advance, 
explicitly denied. These were the words: “But it must be owned that this physi- 
cal impossibility of all the members taking part in the exercises of their own So- 
eiety, is not the immediate cause of the common want of interest in those exercises. 
That obstacle would prevent the expression, and so finally the existence of an in- 
terest. But there is no tendency to such an interest. No one, I believe, stays 
away because he thinks there is not room. The immediate cause of the stagnation 
of these two so-called societies, I conceive to be this—the complete extinction in them 
of all sociality. They have ceased to be Societies.” That extinction of sociality, it 
is true, was, further on, assigned to their great excess of numbers. But anyone 
can see that no “ physical impossibility,” was brought forward to account immedi- 
ately for those Societies’ inefficiency. That inefficiency was plainly referred to a 
moral cause; although that moral cause, by gomg back to “the law within the 
law,” was seen to rest on a physical basis. 

In regard to the chronic opinion that Class Societies induce the frigid torpor of 
the two more catholic ones, we can only say, that the complainant has fallen into 
the not uncommon error of mistaking an effect for a cause. Longer and more at- 
tentive observation will set him right. 

Differing, as we do, with our contributor, in the above particulars, we are glad 
to agree with him in his estimate of debates. We regret only that he should have 
cast somewhat of an unfavorable reflection upon their discipline, by talking much 
“ about instead of concerning” the issue he has raised with us; and by trying to 
overthrow with unprovoked ridicule, what argument could not fracture. 


A copy of resolutions purporting to have been passed by the Freshman Class, 
has been received. We cannot give them a place without the accompanying names 
of the committee who drew them up. 
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If the author of “ Why ?” will send us his name, we will be very glad to publish 
his contribution. 


OBITUARY. 

“The Erskine Collegiate Recorder, Due West. 8. C.,” is dead. We regret it ex- 
ceedingly, for its pages have afforded us, from month to month, a choice stock of 
fine reading. But who or what is to blame for the demise? A few words tell the 
tale: “The panic in the monetary world, in its general shock, has given us a pass- 
ing visit, and shed its blighting influence upon the ‘ Recorder.’” We regard this 
extinction of a home institution as a rough thing on the “secesh.” It is a new 
proof of South Carolina’s destructive rashness. Yet we would proffer to the rela- 


tives of the deceased our profound sympathies, and beg to share with them the 
balm in which they indulge: 


“ Although the ‘ Recorder’ is dead and buried for the present at least, yet, when 
a Greai Southern Confederacy shall have been formed, and peace and prosperity 
restored to the land, we hope that it may be resurrected and thoroughly re-organ- 
ized, and that it may come forth in full bloom and under far more auspicious omens 
than have formerly hovered over it.” 

But when a great institution ceases to exist, it is proper to recall something of 
what it accomplished. We do this now with the more pleasure, as the departed 
institution was the “Recorder.” What that periodical accomplished (and it was 
much) is to be found on its own pages. 


Webster was a great man, and somewhat of an orator, but it is plain, from the 
following extract, that le did not quite understand himself. 


“ A Statesman of colossal intellect has said that when a ship has drifted far out 
upon unknown waters, has gone beyond her reckoning without chart and compass, 
and devouring waves, rolling billows and assaulting squadrons of breakers hurl 
evermore their combined strength against the weak, though gallant vessel, it is 
time to stop to survey the field of strife, examine well and candidly the cause of 
those angry surges which sound mankind’s requiem, as they strike the rock-bound 
shore with unearthly wails.” 

Shakspeare, too, as we learn from the same writer, has been abused by the Edit- 
ors of his works monstrously. Richer far than any offering of plate, we extend to 
Mr. Collier, for his consideration and profit, this gratifying emendation : 

“Wolsey is reported to have said, ‘Had I served my God with half the. zeal that 
I have served you, he would not have left me to die thus.’” The pleasant adap- 
tation also of the above remark, we cannot forbear giving :—‘“ and had you, gentle- 
men, served your God with half the fervor that you have served mammon, we 


might safely infer that less souls would to-day be raising blood-shot eyes from the 
gulf of the second death.” 


But as this Magazine was great in war, so, also, was it in peace. We turn to the 
“Beauty and Grandeur of Nature.” 


“ And while we attempt to enumerate a few of earth’s beauties, we should not 
forget to notice some of the numerous lengthy rivers that roll their watery tor- 
rents seaward on every part of the globe; such as the magnificent Mississippi, 
which rises in the bleak planes of the North, along whose erratic and capacious 
channel, as it stretches out toward the sultry South, collected by a thousand om- 
nivigant tributaries, flow the mingled waters of the Rocky and Alleghany moun- 
tains; or the Amazon, which, in magnitude, challenges the world far and equal, 
bearing a striking analogy to the huge tree of the forest, its roots as it were, 
imbedded in the Atlantic on the East, its top tipping the Andes on the West, and 
many wide spread boughs extending themselves over the sunny plains that inter- 
vene; or the Niagara with its magnificent cataract, around which, assembled from 
every part of the globe, people stand and gaze with silent awe and admiration at 
the grand flood of waters precipitating themselves down the stupendous precipice, 
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With the thunder of which for leagues around, 
The hills and vales tremble and resound. 

* * * * The extensive landscape, too, is not without its beauties; nor the 
lofty mountains towering to the clouds, crowned with magnificent forests, decked 
with foliage of every hue, or at other times when robbed of their verdure by the 
boreal breeze, their snow capped summits dazzle beneath the golden rays of the 
sun; nor the “aurorz boreales displaying their fastastic corruscations” in the ethe- 
rial regions; nor the dark and portentous cloud that veils the heavens o’er, show- 
ering its refreshing essence down on the vegetable creation below.” 

It is, however, in Passing Away, that the peculiar vigor, which everywhere 
characterizes the efforts developed in this periodical, finds its culmination. In the 
Memorabilia, the reader took some new views of our eagle; he shall now, with his 
pleasure, see some other things equally worthy of his attention. 


“PASSING AWAY.” 


“When we contemplate the broad expanse of the material world, we are enchain- 
ed as to our wonder and admiration by the phenomena and beauties of nature that 
present themselves to our astonished gaze on every hand, and as to our love and 
reverential awe by the Omniscient, Omnipotent, Omnipresent, Immutable and Be- 
neficent hand that molded them into existence and instituted for them such immuta- 
ble and harmonious laws. 

We are delighted with the systematic order of the dazzling sun, the pale moon, 
and the twinkling stars. The beautiful comet, dashing, as it were, its glorious ef- 
fulgence in its rear, that gorgeous, brilliant appendage which has excited the won- 
der and won the admiration of man for ages; and wending its way through systems 
of worlds upon worlds, and the evanescent meteor, gamboling and promenading 
athwart the etherial regions, inpsire us with emotions of the beautiful, the grand 
and the sublime. * * * All of these are truly and mysteriously grand, but, 
alas! on all is written, yea, stamped in indelible and emblazoned characters, pass- 
ing away. The decree has gone forth, that those sparkling gems that deck the 
azure vault of heaven shall be erased from the great cerulean scroll, and the sun 
and moon and nature itself shall be discharged from their stations, and be employ- 
ed by Providence no more.” 


To be sure, the following in its way, is not bad. “Man is a being susceptible of 
improvement, and also of piety. Although the crags and peaks of profundities at 
times almost check his projecting comprehension, yet he struggles on. * * * 
Methinks felicity is only found in the deep gulf of piety with its tendrils entwined 
as the woodbine around its professors.” But, as for us, give us comets and meteors. 
We will close this somewhat extended notice with one more favor— 


A trifle, sweet! which true love spells— 
True love interprets—right alone. 


“TO THE BELLE OF DUE WEST. 


Though fair-armed Aurora may brighten the East, 
The radiance of sunset throw charms o’er the West— 
There is naught can compare to the fair heaving brest 
Of that beautiful belle, the belle of Due West. 


The sweet-singing songster, to Old Forest confined, 

May gladden the face of nature, and be by her caressed— 
Still there’s nothing on earth besides so refined, 

As the mellifluous voice of the belle of Due West.” 
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The stars in the night may dazzle our sight, 
And beauties play ‘round the wave’s towering crest— 
Yet by day or by night, naught breaks on our sight 
With so much delight, as the belle of Due West. 


There is a jewel far brighter than gold, 

That the wise call the greatest blessing of the blest— 
It changes, it refines, it enlightens the soul, 

It is genius the jewel of the belle of Due West. 


Far more chaste than lilies in mountains that grow, 
More true than violet in valley depressed, 

Is the peace-speaking heart and the genius-glowing brow 
Of that fair lovely maiden, the delle of Due West. 


Though the tales of romance in beauty portray 

The sweet sunny souls with which others are blest— 
Yet give me the soul found in beauties array, 

Possessed by the sunny-eyed maid, the belle of Due West. 


The hills of the Northland proud maidens disclose, 
The men of the Eastland declare their virgins best— 
But in nobleness of soul, none can compare to those 
Of the West, but chiefest of all to the belle of Due West. 
Trivoa, 8. C. Nov. 97TH, 1860. Liniiay.” 


EXCHANGES. 


Since our last issue we have received the following exchanges. For December— 
The Oberlin Student's Monthly; The Howard College Magazine; The Neotrophian 
Magazine; The Beloit College Monthly : 

For January—The Virginia University Magazine; The BeloitCollege Monthly; The 
Miami Monthly; The Adelphi Quarterly : 

For February—North Carolina University Magazine; The Oberlin Student's 
Monthly. 

The Miami Monthly, conducted by the Students of Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, is a new addition to the list of College periodicals. The January Number 
presents itself as the opening of what, we hope, will be a successful enterprise. 
Certainly the Editors of the Number before us have every reason to be gratified 
with their present accomplishment. To use the words, applied by the North Caro- 
lina University Magazine to itself, it is the “ neatest and cheapest” among our ex- 
changes. 

The Adelphi Quarterly, conducted by the “ Adelphi Society” of Knox College, 
has reached only its second Number. The style in which it makes its appearance is 
very tasteful, and it is speaking mildly to say, that the Quarterly promises to be 
an agreeable addition to the stock of College Magazines. 

By some unaccountable mistake, we find that we neglected to notice, at the 
particularly appropriate time, the September issue of the “K. M. I."—The Ken- 
tucky Military Institute Magazine. We hasten to make amends, To let the effus 
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sions of ‘Red Ranger’s” prolific pen pass without commendatory notice, would be 
indeed unjust. Blackstone and Montrose Hill would together cry out against it. 

In reading of such a man as Sir William Blackstone, it is gratifying to learn that 
he had, notwithstanding his elevation, some of the weaknesses that belong to flesh. 
Sir William’s weakness was, evidently, running away from scheol and playing in 
mud-puddles. 

“ Now having wrought himself polished Savan, whose wisdom was courted by all 
who knew him, he stepped from the fond arena of College boards, to wade in the 
frothy waters of an agitated world.” 

Clearly, he had not forgotten boyhood’s tricks. We like him the better for it, 
however; it used to be our game. Probably it was while wading in those “frothy 
waters,” that he fished up the style which graces his Commentaries. 

“You read them; you will find, like all his readers, that they are written in a 
manner full, but nottoo verbose: simple, but not too complex; concise, not too loose, 
and with these gifts, the pearl is, that there is a logical method in every line of his 
writings. The pages are coupled in beautiful phrases of logical sentences, and the 
true meaning of the law he draws out in such peculiar nicety, that it make one ex- 
ult with tickling pleasure, that he has wisdom so profusely scattered at his option.” 


No wonder; for 
“ His learning of the scoping study of the Law was indeed astonishingly profound ; 


his Law books, in his studential days, were as sweet and pleasing to him ast the 
cherry colored stick of candy is to the suckling child.” 


“MONTROSE, 

OVER FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY. 
My muse, with childish modesty, comes fore the boys, 
And asks learned critics, please to excuse the “Toys,” 
For they will aspire, and make some mistakes 
In running rhyme over wyry breaks: 
Now to my song just lend no critics eye, 
And of sweet “ Montrose” I'll sing, or try. 
This hill from F********, how far I could not say, 
Yet I will venture that it’s no great way, 
For, you cross the river; and to the right you turn, 
Then soon you will its grand position learn. 
The paths I know, which leads the way upon Montrose, 
Are trodden too, which are so plain you cannot lose; 
The first is rather steep, but of such rural beauty 
That should make the scene to see your special duty, 
For ‘tis sublime indeed, when up halfway you get, 
To cast a retrospect, on the scene that’s set 
With valleys, hills, dwellings, steeples, and the pride of all; 
A Cemetery, where lies, as GREAT as e’er did fall; 
Dick Johnson there lies, the brave, famous, victor man, 
That o’ercame Tecumseh, the boldest of his clan; 
Daniel Boone, the primus settler of old Kentuck, 
And a noted trapper of the very bravest pluck, 
‘Sides numerous others that in that graveyard lie, 
I could speak with interest, but will not descry, 
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For fear my modest, timid muse might run astray, 

And neglect the beauties of her sweet subject lay. 

Half up the primus path you are supra ’tis said, 

Then mount still higher np where you now ill be led, 
To the place to view the picturesge scene on high, 
Montrose, the “hill of hills,” beneath the arching sky. 
Montrose, an ancient Scottish name, that all admire, 
This hill christened thus, how so; you will enquire. 

My modest muse will here, thereto explain the same, 
Run rhyme and tell its lovers wherefrom came its name, 
A master of all the sciences: “ah, that’s so”! 

Says the students of Frankfort wherever they go, 

A man in whose sound mind, knowledge seems to take root, 
And I ’lieve he now teaches the young minds how to shoot. 
This tutor was once upon this lone lovely hill, 

Which was no doubt when he felt exceedingly ill, 
‘Cause the air on this hill is famously noted 

To cure you most certain, if you are not at all bloated. 
Here a morning and eve I ‘lieve this tutor spent, 

E’er down to the city of F***#**** g¢ain he went; 
And whilst here conversing in his clasic ¢e¢ a tet, 

He found, indeed, since old Kentuck had been a State, 
This lovely hill not yet had e’er been christened; 

Thus kindly out he spoke, and when all had listened, 

He said “‘a hill like this indeed should have a name,” 
And nobly asked that he might give it one of fame. 
“Of course” all said, interestingly, with one accord, 
And for many moments they all spoke not a word; 

Till he spoke forth and said, to “call it Legis Mont” ; 
When some said “ yes” and some said “no indeed we wont.” 
“ An excellent name,” he replied, I cannot see 

Why all on this deserving name cannot agree ; 

“But try again” to him the household all replied, 

When then he smiled, and thinking, looked aside, 

Now with his hand on his brow he said “call it Montrose,” 
When all agreed to that, and by such name it goes. 

The dwelling on this lovely hill is one of yore— 

I mean a little yore—twenty-five years or more: 

And 'tis built so soundly upon Kentucky rock 

That it would quite defy the thunders shock, 

Which rolled o’er head in storms while I was there, 

So to make the hills foundation shake and me beware. 
Montrose I love, and with the household love to talk, 
For they tell the youth in what divine paths to walk. 
Of their most gracious kindness towards all others 

I say they are indeed like fathers and mothers: 

Each one solus could I praise, at the present time, 

Yet the pleasure I'll abstain from, less ‘twill not rhyme, 
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And speak praises of the Sage who shall make this his home, 

Until when God the Almighty shall say unto him come. 

Lycurgus, of the law, I'll say in truth know less, 

And if he were living would that truly confess ; 

For this sage of Montrose truly knew all, yes all, 

Of the Law, History and anything else you might call; 

Of logic, if Aristottle himself arose, 

He'd refuse to argue with the Sage of Montrose. 

This excentric Savan seemed always in thought, 

And God only knows what from his mind shall be wrought; 

His wisdom for my legacy, I’d ask God no more, 

’Cept to bless me on earth, and to him I might soar. 

Now to this Sage of Montrose my muse bids adieu, 

As her pinions are short, and her work is quite new; 

My muse will now speak of the pleasant summer days 

That I spent on Montrose, andin how many ways. 

Here I resided indeed the whole summer long, 

Where wisdom and all the many virtues do throng, 

To accept of their gifts which we all should embrace, 

So when wisdom is wanted we can set forth the grace. 

The dry summer months were drawing, closing in fast, 

And a day of “good bye” was heralded at last; 

But a time for going and coming must come by, 

And at both entries and exits some do cry: 

But at this time my parting feelings ran so high 

They drank my tears and believe me, I could not cry. 

Montrose, GRAND HILL, my memory will ever retain, 

Not simply because it is the theme of this strain, 

But others of note, which time only can efface ; 

When death, the Grim Monster, shall the Ranger embrace. 
RED RANGER.” 


It is to be regretted only, that these spirited lines, in common with all things hu- 
man, must eventually, (as another contributer to the “K. M. I.” elegantly has it,) 
“sleep in the back entry of time;” or should they escape, through unprece- 
dented luck, that secluded existence, be subjected to fatal obscuration, when, (as 
he again remarks,) “ revolving ages pour their lather o’er all.” 


Notice.—A premium will be paid at the College Book-Store, for No. II., Vol. 
xxiv. of the Yale Lit. 





